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The best-known Byzantine example is3 perhaps5 Paul the
Silentiary's contemporary description, in hexameters, of
Justinian's reopening (probably in 563) of his great Church
of the Holy Wisdom, which had been damaged by an
earthquake. Its main interest for modern readers lies in its
accurate and scholarly delineation of the architectural
features of St. Sophia. But the author, despite derivative
mannerisms and occasional frigidity of treatment, was a true
poet. In a memorable passage he pictures the great dome at
night, with its illuminated windows shining reassuringly
over city and harbour, and welcoming the sailor as he leaves
the storm-tossed Euxine or the Aegean and faces the last
perils of his homeward voyage. 'He does not guide his laden
vessel by the light of Cynosura or the circling Bear, but by
the divine light of the church itself. Yet not only does it
guide the merchant at night, like the rays of the Pharos on
the African shore; it also points the way to the living God/
Many features in the epic of Digenes Akritas^ in the
Romantic poems, the 'Rhodian' lover's handbook, and in
satiric verse point forward to modern Greek literature, where
the love-song is prominent, the satiric element is common,
and a high standard of morality and family life is inculcated.
The centralization of life in Constantinople, which, it was
noted, did not favour literary activity in the provinces in the
earlier Byzantine period, gave way before Western influences.
Thus it is that after the period of the Crusades a link is
established between Byzantine and modern Greek literature.
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